
IN OUR VACATION LAND 






‘Prosperity {Benefits 
Employes 

HAVE always tried to im¬ 
press the membership with 
the fact that their interests 
as employes are directly in 
accord with the interests of 
those who are operating the property; 
that it is to their interest to assist 
rather than oppose any honorable 
method that will increase the earning 
capacity of their employer; that if the 
railroad is earning a fair revenue the 
employes will have a better chance 
of securing an increase in pay; that 
in working against the interests of 
their employer they really are work¬ 
ing against their own interests, and 
they can have little hope of securing 
better working conditions and more 
compensation by so doing. 



W. G. LEE, 

‘President, brotherhood ‘Railroad 
trainmen 
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Plattsburg In Railroad History 


a store 


Y OU know we cant’ ahvay 
would like,” observed En 
retired locomotive engines 
asked how he came to choose tl 
career. Prior to September 1, 
Board of Managers in 
recognition of his long 
service granted him a 
pension, he had been con¬ 
tinuously in the employ 
of the Company for 
fifty-two years and four 


deven good and sufficient reasons 
not continue his education as he 
ave done, and they were all to be 
found in his immediate 
family which comprised 
eleven members—five 
boys and four girls, the 
father and mother. Sis 
of the nine children, 
among whom he was the 
fourth oldest, are still 
living. 

Ilis father had for¬ 
merly resided in Peru 
and during a part of 
that time was engaged 
as a teacher in the 
schools at Saratoga 
Springs. In order to 
reach his work it became 
necessary' for him to 
drive to Plattsburg, 
t ravel by steamboat 
through Lake Champlain 
to Whitehall, and thence 
by packet boat down the 
canal to the Spa. It 
was transportation facili¬ 
ties such as these! upon 


He was born in Platts¬ 
burg, October 2, 1853. 

His father, Rensselaer S. 

Hewitt, who in earlier years had heci 
teacher, then owned a farm of 22<S tic 
vicinity of what is now the corner of Boynton 
avenue and Margaret street. Until he was eigh¬ 
teen years old, he attended a school in Oak street 
and also studied in the old Academy for a time. 
Once during this period, when he was about ten 


EDGAR R. HEWITT 
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Plattsburg Iuib been vitally concerned, and in 
not a few of these, by reason of his employment, 
he took a most active part. 

At one time four of the boys of the family 
were engaged in our train service. Frank. who 
later died in Los Angeles, was employed as a 
locomotive fireman; Josiah became a carpenter 
in the Bridge and Building department, and 
Horace, who died four years ago, began his career 
as a fireman on the Oswcgatchie in 1867, and later 
was promoted to an engineer. And he, too, en¬ 
tered the service as a locomotive fireman on May 
3, 1872. 

Extra tvork was the best lie could get in the 
beginning, and so he fired summers and attended 
school during the winter months. Meanwhile, 
he also studied telegraphy under William Crooks, 
then superintendent for the Western Union at 
Plattsburg. The old style tape instruments were 
still in use and while he learned to read these, he 
also was able to receive by sound. 

lie first fired the Cavendish, an inside con¬ 
nected wood burner having 15-inch cylinders. 
In fact, all of the engines then in use out of 
Plattsburg had the same size of cylinders, except 
the Vergennes, the cylinders of which were an 
inch larger. All of these engines were very light, 
indeed, weighing not to exceed twenty to twenty- 
five tons. He recalls this particularly well for 
the reason that once while he was helping to 
jack one up at the shops and was placing blocking 
first on one side and then on the other, the 
master mechanic, Charles Howe, repeatedly 
warned the workmen lo be careful not to upset it. 

Railroad history as it developed in and around 
Plattsburg has involved any transfers of prop¬ 
erty and subsequent changes of title, as he now 
recalls. The. Plattsburg and Montreal Railroad 
Company was the first in the field, having been 
incorporated on March 2S, 1S50, for the purpose 
of constructing a railroad from Plattsburg to the 
New York-Canada line. This road was opened 
to Mooers’ Junction on July 26, 1852. and to the 
boundary on September 20, the same year. Con¬ 
struction activities then lapsed until 1868, when 
the Whitehall and Plattsburg Railroad Company 
built a short line from Plattsburg to “ Point of 
Rocks,” now known as Rogers, and a year later 
another section from Fort Tieonderoga. now 
Montcalm Landing, to Port IIenry.> The plan 
then in mind was to span the distance between 
“ Point of Rocks ” and Port Henry with another 
road, but the route now in use eventually was 
chosen instead. 

In 1872, the New York and Canada Railroad 
Company was incorporated to build from White¬ 
hall to the New York-Canada line and some con¬ 
struction was accomplished during the year. The 
following year this company was consolidated 
and merged with the Montreal and Plattsburg. 
successor to the Plattsburg and Montreal, and 


the Whitehall and Plattsburg into a second 
Now York and Canada Railroad Company. By 
utilizing the roads of the two companies and by 
new construction between Whitehall and l'ort 
Tieonderoga, ami from Port Henry to Plattsburg, 
the line was completed and opened to Mooers’ 
Junction in November. 1875, through service to 
Montreal then being effected by trackage rights 
over the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Rail¬ 
road. A new line from Canada Junction to 
Rouses Point was built and brought into use 
in 1S76. From January 1, 1871, until March 1, 
1S73, various sections of the road were operated 
by the Rutland Railroad Company, the Vermont 
Central and the Vermont and Canada Railroad 
Companies. 

The Plattsburg and Dannemora railroad was 
built by the State of New York in 1878, from 
Plattsburg to llannemora, a point known to 
railroad men as “ 37,” and was opened for opera¬ 
tion in 1871). On May 20, that same year, it 
was leased to the Chateaugay Railroad Company 
which extended it, in 18S0. to Lyon Mountain. 
During 1885, the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Com¬ 
pany continued the extension of the line to Stan- 
dish, where it located a furnace, and a year later 
to Loon Lake in order that it might reach its 
charcoal kilns and wood lands in that vicinity. 
The road from Loon Lake lo Saranac Lake was 
opened on December 5, 1887. and the remainder 
of the line, the Saranac Lake and Lake Placid 
railroad, was completed on August 1, 1893. From 
Plattsburg to Saranac Lake the road was of 
narrow gauge, while from Saranac Lake to Lake 
Placid three rails were laid to permit the use 
of both standard and narrow gauge equipment. 

Much of his firing was done for Rufus Palmer, 
a brother of David Palmer, one of our pensioned 
engineers; and for llenry Ransom, Byron Smith, 
and his brother, Horace. And there was also a 
time when he ran with “ Tom ” Durkee on the 
Rutland. Durkee was a most interesting charac¬ 
ter. While oiling and inspecting his engine he 
was accustomed to wear white overalls, but when 
running he dressed in a suit, the coat and vest 
of which were of dark velvet, lie also wore a 
black silk cap. Ilis inspection usually began 
when he entered the cab. One of the first things 
lie was accustomed to do was to wipe the ceiling 
with a white handkerchief. H no signs of dust 
were foirtid he would commend his fireman with 
some such remark as, “All right, my boy.” 
Outside the engine he was just as particular, 
even going to the extreme of reaching behind the 
spokes of the wheels to see if the dirt and grease 
that might accumulate there had been overlooked. 

There was a double freight house at Platts¬ 
burg in those days that stood on the site of the 
present building. Two tracks, each of which 
would hold six cars, entered it. and there was 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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VETERANS AT DINNER 

Veterans’ Outing Real Delight 

‘Reunion Spirit, More Than Ever Before, Marfa Fourth Annual Meeting Held at 
Schenectady on Saturday, August 8, 1925 


C LOUDS part and the sun shines in a genial 
sort of way whenever the members of The 
Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion set forth on their annual outing. This has 
always been so and must be. a good omen, indeed, 
as a growing interest in the movement and a 
larger attendance at each succeeding get-together 
would indicate. And so it was that the fourth 
annual reunion and outing which was held in 
Central Park, Schenectady, X. V.. on Saturday, 
August S, became another pacemaker. It was 
truly a record breaker in every respect. 

Throughout their planning, the members of the 
entertainment committee had been imbued with 
an ambition to make this particular outing excel 
all others. Much hard work had to be done as 
a consequence, and it was quite apparent, also, 
that nothing had been left undone. The many 
arrangements were most complete and in their 
consummation was to be noted an exceptional 
appreciation of just what the hopes and desires 
of upward of one thousand railroad folks out for 
a good time, might be. 

Schenectady was wisely chosen. Its industrial 
life has been so closely associated with the activi¬ 
ties of The Delaware and Hudson as to make 

1 , f.92-7 


every employe deeply interested in its growth 
and prosperity'. Furthermore, its central location 
made it possible for more veterans to take part 
in their reunion than otherwise might have been 
the ease. The older members in particular were 
pleased at this as was indicated by the fact that 
more of them were to be seen than on other 
occasions. 

The special trains made good runs and arrived 
at Schenectady, almost simultaneously, shortly 
after 12 o’clock. The Pennsylvania division, liv¬ 
ing up to its reputation of the past, reported 
nearly 100 per cent strong. The. train from 
Wilkes Barre also had picked up the members 
on the Susquehanna division who reside north of 
Xinevtll. Fully two hundred were aboard the 
train from Rouses Point, while those from in the 
vicinity of Albany and Troy traveled either by 
trolleys or motor cars. These trips, according fo 
individual accounts, proved to bo anything but 
tedious for the get-together actually begun with 
this boarding of the trains. 

From the very minute they arrived in Schenec¬ 
tady until a few hours later, when they were 
homeward bound, the veterans and their wives 
were in the care of K. W. Lalor, assistant train- 
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master on the Susquehanna division, and his 
associates on the entertainment committee. 
Special cars of the Schenectady Street Railway 
Company were in waiting near the station and 
these were moved to the park with only the 
attendant delay of loading. 

Dinner, quite naturally, was the first thought 
in mind once the park had been reached, and, 
unfortunately, developed the only embarrassment 
of the day. The responsibility for this rested alone 
with those who had failed to make the necessary 
reservations, but who, nevertheless, filled the 
tables in almost equal numbers with those who 
had earlier made known their desires, until not 
a vacant seat remained. 

The caterers, overwhelmed as they were, met 
the situation gracefully and with a determination 
that all wants should be satisfied and they were 
indeed to be commended for giving what proved to 
be splendid service in view of the difficulties con¬ 
fronting them. Xo one, however, seemed to take 
the matter as seriously as did they, and, while 
waiting for the various courses of a chicken din¬ 
ner to be served, the opportunity to visit and to 
renew acquaintances was not overlooked. 

Through the courtesy of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association of the Susque¬ 
hanna division, a quartette, three members of 
whom— Jack Keefe, Paul Clicknkr and Pete 
IIeffern —are employed in the Car department 
at Colonie, entertained the diners, and at the 
conclusion of the dinner, Mayor Campbell most 
cordially welcomed the visitors to Schenectady. 

No one was more pleased with the success of 
the day’s program than was S. G. Cobb, president 
of the Association. Almost from the time of 
his election last January, until the present, he 
has been the victim of an illness that has kept 
him from his work of a locomotive engineer on 
the Pennsylvania division. Meanwhile, however, 
he has availed himself of every means at his com¬ 
mand to keep alive the splendid interest that is 
being shown in the association, and it was a 
great personal effort, indeed, for him to be pres¬ 
ent with his fellow members during the day. 

William 11. Clark, formerly a locomotive engi¬ 
neer on the Pennsylvania division, and Mrs. 
Clark, now of Anthon, Iowa, were the long dis¬ 
tance travelers present. They also attended the 
reunion at Cooperstown a year ago and enjoyed 
themselves so well that they could not ignore 
the urge to again travel nearly fifteen hundred 
miles in order to experience the pleasure of 
meeting former associates and other acquaint¬ 
ances. 

W. H. Fakrell of Whitehall, N. V.. the (driest 
express messenger in point of service on The 
Delaware and Hudson, found the company much 
to his liking, as well as a welcome place among 
the fifty-year men by whom he was greeted as 
one with service in excess of that period of years. 
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He entered the service in August, 18T3, and 
proudly displays a monthly pass, No. 195, issued 
by Theodore Voorhees, then superintendent, in 
1878. He also possess a fifty-year button 
presented by his employers at the conclusion of 
fifty years of service. He is running between 
Albany and Montreal on trains 7 and S. 

John Draney, president of the Lackawanna 
Railroad-Marine-Mining Veterans’ Association, 
and James G. Rowley, who for sixty years was 
employed by the same company, his last position 
being that of a locomotive engineer running be¬ 
tween Scranton and Hoboken, were also interested 
visitors due to the fact that they cooperated with 
the first members of the association in perfecting 
their organization. Mr. Draney is also a loco¬ 
motive engineer with fifty-three years of service 
to his credit, and just to prove to the “boys” 
that he is far from being an “old man” yet, 
stood on his head and hands several times during 
the afternoon. 

A. M. Melvin, president of the New England 
Association of Railroad Veterans, appeared to be 
much at home, and, during the afternoon, ex¬ 
tended numerous invitations to the outing and 
clambake given by his association at Crescent 
Park, R. 1., on Sunday, August 16. 

Another visitor who spent a very pleasant 
afternoon in many ways, was J. 11. Rosenstock 
of the General Electric Company, a former divi¬ 
sion superintendent. 

During the afternoon, an unannounced feature 
was provided by Mr. Draney when he presented 
to .1. If. Sampson, secretary of the association, a 
gold pen and gold pencil with the request that 
they in turn be given to Martin Crippen, first 
president of the association, with the compliments 
of the members of the Veterans’ association on 
the Lackawanna. It had been his intention to 
make the presentation to Mr. Crippen, in the 
presence of fellow veterans, but the latter’s early 
departure had not been anticipated. In his brief 
talk, Air. Draney emphasized the fact that Mr. 
Crippen, during his presidency, had won a host 
of friends among the Lackawanna veterans and 
that their token was but a slight testimonial of 
their regard for him. 

In an account such as this it is possible to men¬ 
tion briefly only a few of the high spots develop¬ 
ing during such a pleasant event. That others of 
equal interest might be recounted there is no 
doubt. The chance meeting of men long sepa¬ 
rated would in itself form an interesting chapter. 
Hardly likely is it then that sufficient interest in 
sports was developed to warrant the presentation 
of an elaborate program that had been prepared 
and in connection with which a handsome silver 
loving cup, generously donated by Russell E. 
Brigham, an Oneonta jeweler and an official watch 
inspector for the Company, had been offered. 
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Qreater Insurance ‘Protection 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON COMPANY 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
32 Nassau Street. New York 

August 15, 1925. 

From: The President. 

To: All Employes. 

Subject: Insurance Announcement. 


On January 1, 1922, we entered into a contract witli the Metropolitan Life Insur¬ 
ance Company whereby all employes with more than six months and less than two 
years service were given $250 Free Life Insurance and employes with two years or 
more continuous service were given $500 Free Life Insurance. Such employes were 
also enabled to secure additional Life, Health, Accident, Accidental Death and Dismem¬ 
berment and Unemployment Insurance on a contributory basis. 

Since the date of the introduction of Group Insurance there lias been a steadily 
increasing growth in the number of employes covered. The latest figures show that 
out of 12,404 employes eligible for contributory insurance, 11.312, or 90.7% are insured. 

There has been created for the families of over 13,000 employes, Life Insurance 
Estates totaling over seventeen and one-half million dollars, and these Estates are, in 
the event of accidental death and dismemberment, subject to an increase of almost 
thirteen million dollars of additional insurance. 


That you may know the extent of claims paid since the Insurance has been in 
force, the following statement is submitted: 


Life . $519,545.93 

Health . 202,294.90 

Accident . 16,748.17 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment. 33,300.00 

Total and Permanent Disability. 11.690.87 

Unemployment . 7.607.81 


437 Claims 
1962 


102 


$791,187.68 2748 Claims 

Effective June 1. 1923. the rate for Accident Insurance was reduced from twenty- 
four cents to twenty-one cents per month, and Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
Insurance from thirty-three cents to twenty cents for each $1,000 of Insurance. 

We are now pleased to advise you that we have secured a more liberal Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment Policy which, without additional cost, provides for the 
insured employe himself, when the accident, though not resulting in death, causes any 
of the following losses: 

For irrecoverable loss of sight of both eyes.Entire Amount 

For loss of both hands. “ “ 

For loss of both feet. 

For loss of one hand and irrecoverable loss of sight of one eye.. “ “ 

For loss of one foot and irrecoverable loss of sight of one eye.. “ " 

For loss of hand and foot. .. " “ 

For loss of one foot.....14 Entire Amount 

For loss of one hand.“ 

For irrecoverable loss of sight of one eye." “ “ 

In addition to the extra benefits now obtainable in the event of dismemberment 
as noted above, we have also secured the waiving of the age limit on the Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment Option. Heretofore, employes sixty years of age. or more 
were not eligible for this option of insurance. Effective at once, any employe, irre¬ 
spective of age, may sign for this option by making application to his respective depart¬ 
ment head. 

If you have no Accidental Death and Dismemberment Certificate, due either to your 
failure to sign previously when eligible or on account of the company not issuing this 
certificate to employes sixty years of age or more, opportunity is now afforded to secure 
this additional protection against an accident resulting in death or dismemberment. 
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Qreater Insurance Protection 

E LSEWHERE ill this issue is a letter ad¬ 
dressed by President L. F. Loree to all 
employes of the Company, which will be 
read with a deep sense of appreciation. In effect, 
it announces a substantial liberalization of the 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment option of 
the plan of Group Insurance that has protected 
our employes and their homes since its adoption 
on January 1, 1922. Provisions covering the loss 
of both feet, the loss of one hand and the irre¬ 
coverable loss of the sight of one eye, and the 
loss of one foot and the irrecoverable loss of the 
sight of one eye. have been added, and the benefits 
to be paid in the event of the loss of the sight 
of one eye have been increased from one-third to 
one-half the amount of the face of the policy. 
The age limit that has restricted an employe of 
sixty years or more of age from signing, also 
has been removed and any such employe may 
henceforth enjoy the protection of Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment insurance, which 
really provides double indemnity in case of acci¬ 
dental death, by making application through the 
proper source. And all of these new provisions 
are being extended to our employe force without 
any additional cost whatsoever. 

Seemingly, every accident combination known 
to railroad folk is now liberally covered. And 
because of our proneness to accidents, we should 
indeed appreciate the thoughtfulness of the 
Management in thus safeguarding us. For those 
who are doubtful, for those who fail to compre¬ 
hend what a wonderful opportunity is thus 
offered, it might be well if they would get the 
rates at which some insurance writer would fur¬ 
nish them with the same protection and then 
compare the costs. Never have people been able 
to buy insurance in any form at such an exception¬ 
ally low figure. Surely none can afford to be 


without it; some luxuries, some entertainment, 
some other thing, if necessary, might well be 
foregone in order that full protection of the plan 
may safeguard our future as well as that of those 
who are dependent upon us. 


Longer Life and Better Railroading 

C URATIVE and preventive measures are con¬ 
tributing to the lengthening of life in New 
Vork State according to one of its health 
department bulletins. It may be that this con¬ 
dition exists also in other stales. Nevertheless, 
it is welcome news, indeed. 

In New York State the average age of its 
inhabitants is now thirty years and three months. 
Fifty-five years ago it was twenty-four years and 
six months; fifteen years ago, twenty-eight years 
and eleven months and five years ago it was 
twenty-nine years and eight months. 

Study and research underlie this notable 
improvement. They have brought to light the 
discoveries that are coming to mean so much to 
mankind. Better railroading is being made pos¬ 
sible in much the same way. Were this not so 
freight and passenger rates today might be pro¬ 
hibitive. Service, too, might be a matter of mere 
conjecture. But, instead, improved equipment 
is being purchased and modern practices in the 
moving of freight and passenger traffic are being 
introduced, constantly, to meet the demands of 
the age. We, as railroad employes, therefore, 
should gladly welcome and join heartily in the 
adoption of any innovation, any improvement, 
that promises to benefit our profession and make 
more secure its future. 


yllong the Railway Yards 

1 THINK we live In such a lovely place— 
Behind our house there is an open space, 

A coaling yard where lococmotlvcs stay 
All day. 

We children love to climb aboard the freights 
And see the ducks and chickens In their crates; 
We aren't frightened when the engines scream 
Or steam. 

We choose the cars on which we’d like to ride. 
And count the “ cubic feet " on every side; 
Sometimes a favorite brakeman stops a while 
To smile. 

Each faded freight car has a different name— 
To me It seems they're pretty much the same— 
Most of the letters printed on the cars 
Are R'h. 

My mother thinks the coal-dust makes a muss. 
She says to every one who calls on us: 

“ I am a wreck from this eternal toot 
And soot! ” 

I like the coal-dust just as much as snow— 

1 cannot see why mother hates It so ; 

Where It Is thick my name I love to trace. 

I think we live In such a lovely place! 

—Blanche T>. Small. 
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Veterans' Outing Real Delight 
(Continued from Page 6) 

Even a -baseball game, contested nearby between 
two teams of the county league, and the bathing 
lieach for once lost their lure because the time 
proved all too short for the renewal of acquaint¬ 
ances and the meeting of new friends. 

It was undoubtedly the most representative 
gathering of veterans ever brought together on 
the system. Some faces seen in other years were 
missing—sad this, but a part of life nevertheless; 
many there were that have been seen at each 
previous reunion; and then, too, there were many 
new faces in the happy crowd. Whatever an¬ 
other year may develop, this reunion surely will 
linger ever as a pleasant memory. 


‘Police Play Good Ball 

D URING July, the Police department placed 
a fast-going baseball team in the field and 
the success with which it has been meeting 
since would indicate that a splendid future lies 
before it. Thus far it has had an even break in 
games won and lost, and not a few of these have 
been contested with teams that have been organ¬ 
ized much longer and which have a much better 
opportunity to profit by practice sessions. The 
officers comprising the team are from various sub¬ 
divisions on the system and, because of this, are 
denied the chance for working together except in 
regular play. They are well organized, neverthe¬ 
less, and are always ready to put up a strong 
defense. 


Key to Photographs, Page 9 

(1) At dinner. (2) D. B. Robbins, veteran con 
ductor, and A. M. Melvin, president of the New 
England Association of Railroad Veterans. (3) 
John Draney, president of the Veterans' Associa¬ 
tion on the Lackawanna, doing his "stuff.” (4) 
Another dinner view. (5) Martin Kane braved a 
sport hat. (6) I). B. Robbins and James G. Row- 
ley, veteran Lackawanna engineer. (7) Mr. and 
Mrs. T. P. Summerfteld of Whitehall, N. Y. (8) 
Former Superintendent J, H. Rosenstock meets 
Engineer P. J. Murphy of the Pennsylvania Divi¬ 
sion. (9) Mr. Draney presents Secretary J. B. 
Sampson with a gold pen and gold pencil to be 
turned over to Martin Crippen, first president of 
the association, with the compliments of his fellow 
veterans on the Lackawanna. 


They have adopted a blue gray uniform hav¬ 
ing a faint white stripe. On the left sleeve of 
the shirt the monogram of the Company has been 
worked in deep black, while across the bosom js 
the word “ Police ” in black script. The letter 
“ P ” adorns the cap just above the center of the 
visor. Stockings are of dark blue or black, with 
a single broad gray stripe. 

Sergeant E. T. Carrou, of Saratoga Springs, 
is the manager, and Patrolman S. S. Van Dyke. 
the captain. The remaining members of the team 
are Inspector J. J. Masko, Captain F. J. Ije- 
Uaron, C.ateman G. F. Bonaciceb, and Patrol- 


Employes Recently Pensioned 

P ENSIONS have been granted recently in 
favor of John -W. Becker, Schenectady, 
N. Y., conductor; George F. Brunner, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., trainman; George R. Bosley, 
Fort Covington, N. Y.. trainman; Alfred 11. 
Kellogg, Green Island, N. Y., assistant toll col¬ 
lector; George II. Dimmock, Carbondale, Pa- 
locomotive engineer; Dennis Mullaney, Albany, 
N. Y., coach repairer; Joseph H. Phoenix, 
Whitehall, N. Y., carpenter, Maintenance of Way 
department; Napoleon Mayette, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., trainman; Edgar R. Hewitt, Plattsburg, 
N. Y., locomotive engineer; Charles E. Ryndes. 
Otego, N. Y., locomotive engineer; Charles 
Schuster, Carbondale, Pa., locomotive engineer; 
Orville D. Hill, Glens Falls, N. Y„ delivery 
clerk; and, Cybenius J. Ball, Honesdale, Pa- 
conductor. 


A traveling man one night found himself obliged 
to remain in a small town on account of a washout 
on the railroad caused by the heavy rain, which 
was still coming down in torrents. The traveling 
man turned to the waitress with ; 

“ This certainly looks like the flood.” 

"The what?” 

"The flood. You’ve read about the flood, and the 
ark landing on Mount Ararat, surely.” 

" Gee, Mister," she returned, “ I ain't seen a 
paper for three days.” 


men W. A. Van Bergan, J. II. Stapleton, J. J. 
Pladel, J. J. Swartz, D. D. Brown, J. F. Keane, 
Charles Waters, Jr., A. F. Wirngartner, Kel¬ 
ley IIerbst, J. P. Hanson, and W. H. Pladel. 

The teams that have been met on the diamond 
thus far include the Green Island Shops, Saratoga 
Athletic Club, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, Oneonta Red Sox, Ballston Knit Goods 
Company, and the International Paper Company’s 
team of Corinth. 


Some Interesting Service Figures 

F ORTY-SIX employes of the Company have 
been continuously in its service for fifty 
yenrs or more according to the records of 
the Personnel department. There are also 110 
who have had forty-five years or more of con¬ 
tinuous service; 280, forty years or more; 560. 
thirty-five years or more; 870, thirty years or 
more; 1,138. twenty-five years or more; 1,742, 
twenty years or more; 2,698, fifteen years or 
more; 4,154. ten years or more; and, 7.157 with 
five years or more. 


People would have better health if they would 
remember that the stomach is a work-room and 
not a playhouse .—Colorado Springs Gazette. 
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Railway Reminiscences 

‘Party of English Railroad Officials Touring the States in 1881 Were Greatly 
Impressed by the ‘Potentialities of Niagara Falls 

(Continued from Last Issue.) 


T HE words of Dr. Russell in his account of 
our journey to Niagara, etc., in Hespero- 
then were remarkably prophetic; he says: 

“ ‘ There was among the serious-minded and 
practical a general impression that Niagara was 
having too much of its 
own way, and that it 
ought to be turned to 
better account. As a 
reserve of force the 
ultimate destiny of 
that great power may 
be safely predicted. 

Niagara will turn 
machinery.’ 

•‘And so it has; but 
for the production of 
a still further force— 
that of electricity. 

“At Niagara we 
spent two days, the 
Clifton House being 
headquarters. We 
parted with Lord 
.Stafford here; he re¬ 
turned to Quebec, and 
thence arranged to 
meet us again in New 
York. 

“ Our route took us 
to Buffalo—over a 
portion of the New 
York Central, under 
the care of Mr. Bar- 
rows—the train pass¬ 
ing, entirely unfenced, 
through the main 
market place of that 
busy city. ill'. Tow- 
cey once more met us, 
and transferred us to 
the courteous care of 
Mr. John Newell, the Manager of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway. Mr. Newell 
showed me over the Cleveland Station, and gave 
me much information as to the baggage checking 
system, and station arrangements generally, lie 
told us how the oil industry was the real founda¬ 
tion of ‘Euclid Avenue,’ the noted roadway of the 


town, lined with noble residences. We were 

much amused at one of the town factories at the 
wonderful rapidity with which, minute after 

minute, the oil barrels were turned out—con¬ 
structed, completed, painted, and trundled into 
position. We were 
surprised to find the 
great distances which 
the oil pipes, converg¬ 
ing at Cleveland as 
headquarters, w ere 
carried from the ori¬ 
ginal oil wells to the 
final output—SO to 
100 miles being not 
unusual. 

“Among those who 
welcomed us to Cleve¬ 
land was Mr. Amasa 
Stone, the original 
constructor of the sta¬ 
tion, and a gentleman 
largely interested in 
the Lake Shore Rail¬ 
way and the Petro¬ 
leum industry. 

“ Toledo was our 
next halting place— 
Boody House Hotel. 
We there sailed down 
the River Mawtnee. 
and inspected the ele¬ 
vators of the Wabash 
Railway. A heavy 
flood had recently put 
the lower part of the 
city seven feet under 
water, and the ice had 
s w e p t away the 
wharf at the depot. 

“ From Toledo we 
travelled by the 
Canada .Southern, one of the two competing lines, 
running almost parallel to each other the whole 
distance to our destination—Detroit. Our train 
was drawn by a newly built engine called ‘ La 
Fontaine,’ designed by an engineer of that name, 
described by Mr. Frank E. Snow, of the Canada 
Southern Line, as * one of the most wonderful 
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productions of the age;’ the driving wheels being 
placed high up on the engine frame, and construc¬ 
ted to revolve upon the tyres of the two lower 
wheels. M. La Fontaine contended that the revo¬ 
lution of his driving wheel on the moving sur¬ 
face of the lower wheel gave an undeniable 
increase of speed to the locomotive. He certainly 
carried out his promise to draw our train at 
sixty miles per hour. I was favored with a call 
from Mr. La Fontaine early in 1900. 1 found he 

was still a firm believer in the system of his 
locomotive machine, but he had given up the 
■manufacture, and had turned his attention to 
more profitable businesses. 

“ From Detroit, where we saw the arrangement 
by which the vehicles of the Grand Trunk Rail¬ 
way were shipped across the river to the Cana¬ 
dian town of Windsor, we travelled through the 
night by the Michigan Central, under the care of 
Mr. Ledyard, the General Manager, to Chicago, 
the Grand Pacific Hotel being our headquarters 
there. Among the railwaymen of note to whom 
we had introductions was Mr. Marvin Hughett, of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, whose 
agent in England, Mr. Everett, was a personal 
friend of mine. The Armor porcorum slaughter¬ 
ing yards attracted the attention of some of our 
party, under the guidance of the Mayor, Mr. Har¬ 
rison (who, by the bye, lost his life by assassi¬ 
nation some years later), but I preferred a visit 
to the printing works of Rand McNally, by whose 
courtesy I was shown their publications, illus¬ 
trating by colored block diagram the new mode 
of conveying statistical information to the eye 
instead of elaborate sets of figures. At night we 
were admitted to the Tribune office where the 
New Testament Revised Edition, then being 
telegraphed from New York, was being set up in 
newspaper form for issue on the morrow (Sun¬ 
day). 

“At dinner we had the company of Generals 
Sheridan, McDowell, and Forsyth, together with 
the British Consul, Mr. Warruck. 

“The town of Pulman. a few miles from Chi¬ 
cago, showed us how rapidly large manufacturing 
works could be run up, accompanied by the 
modern town accessories of library, mechanics’ 
institute, schools and hospitals, all the gift of 
Mr. Pulman to the town thus named after him. 
We saw all over the carriage works and factories, 
and also passed through the mills allotted to 
the making of highly commended paper wheels 
for railway service. 

“ Thence by the Chicago and Northwestern 
Line to Milwaukee, where we met the Honorable 
Alexander Mitchell, a Scotchman, originally from 
Inverness, who had been largely instrumental in 
the construction of the railways in this portion 
of Wisconsin. We dined as Mr. Mitchell’s guests 
at Plankinton House Hotel, and met there a son 


of Mr. Bruyercs who had settled in the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

“ Mr. Merrill was the manager who next piloted 
us, and we travelled through the night by the 
line of which Mr. Mitchell was president—the 
• Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul ’ route—to 
St. Paul. The line was described by Mr. Butler 
Duncan as one of the most interesting enterprises 
in the country. We crossed early in the morning, 
the noted Mississippi at La Crosse. At St. Paul 
we were taken in hand by Mr. Drake and were 
introduced to General Sibley. Minneapolis was 
visited, and we saw the vast Pillsbury mills, 
described as ‘ the largest on the planet,’ and 
also the extensive timber— 1 lumber ’ they called 
it—factory, worked principally by the water of 
St. Anthony’s Falls. 

“ The prairie country was the continuous scene 
of the following day. We travelled by the Chi¬ 
cago, St. Paul. .Minneapolis and Omaha Line. 
With us were two of the Drakes, the elder of 
whom had been the pioneer of railways in Min¬ 
nesota, and it was interesting to hear his account 
of his difficulties and experiences in founding the 
line. Mr. Drake, junior, his nephew, was the 
commissioner for dealing with the purchase and 
sale of the prairie lands on behalf of the St. Paul 
and Sioux City Railroad. They stretched right 
and left of the line without fencing of any sort; 
the rich virgin soil was being broken up on all 
sides. ‘ Breakers ’ were advertised for at all the 
stations. We reached Sioux City late at night 
over a very rough track, on which our North¬ 
western engines would not have ‘ remained,’ but 
the American bogie-framed locomotives kept the 
road, though our vehicles surged up and down 
unpleasantly. Morning found us at Council 
Bluffs, with Omaha on I he opposite side of the 
Missouri. 

“ Rough as the travelling had been over night, 
we were doomed to experience a worse state of 
things next day in Iowa; the Missouri had been 
in very heavy flood, and the railway near to its 
banks was simply dislocated. We started, under 
the care of Mr. Barnard, by the Kansas City, 
St. Joes, and Council Bluffs Line, but after a 
while it became necessary to leave that route and 
adopt another course, adding about seventy miles 
to the ordinary distance; by means of this 
‘ Burlington route ’ we reached St. Joez and 
Kansas City, where we stayed at Coates House 
Hotel, which we found both rough and crowded. 

“ This was the most westerly point we made, 
and here our party broke up—the Duke of 
Sutherland, Sir Ilenry Green, Lady Green, Dr. 
Russell, Mr. Stephen, and Mr. Wright going 
further west to San Francisco, while Air. Bicker- 
steth, the two Mr. Crosftelds, and myself turned 
eastwards and towards home. 

(To be continued In Next Issue.) 
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Hydroelectric Development 

0XCany Financial Failures in This Country Warn of the Hazards That Beset the 
Hydroelectric Industry 

(Continued from I -a st Issue.) 


I N hydroelectric practice the facility of long 
distance transmission of power is the out¬ 
standing achievement of the past twenty years. 
There is much confusion of thought in the present 
popular interest in superpower schemes. The dis¬ 
tinction should be kept clearly in mind between 
“ super-power ” from great new stations, which is 
largely a myth, the word being overworked and 
leading the public to believe that some new and 
mysterious enterprise is coming along the road 
which is going to cut their power bills in two 
(which, of course, is not the fact) and the inter¬ 
connection oi central stations, by which one sta¬ 
tion can help another. This la!ter is the practical 
and important thing to promote. Ten years ago, 
in the state of California, there was a net work of 
transmission, which was practically 700 miles 
from its northerly limit to its southerly limit. 
At the present time the entire states of North 
and South Carolina are connected solidly with a 
gridiron of lines operated by many water powers 
and some steam reserve. Quite recently, trans¬ 
mission links have l>een completed so that power 
can be theoretically transmitted from St. Paul 
to Chicago, Chicago to Indianapolis, Indianapolis 
to Cincinnati, Cincinnati to Louisville, Louisville 
to Nashville, Nashville to Birmingham and Birm¬ 
ingham to Atlanta. The greatest and most 
important relation which this extension and inter¬ 
connection of lines has to water power is in mak¬ 
ing certain water powers available to all. In 
this development the need is very great of 
standardizing voltages and frequencies to per¬ 
mit the interconnection of power systems with 
the best economy. 

It was suggested that it was a great fallacy 
to discuss which is the cheaper, steam or water 
power, befogging the issue and not reaching the 
real problem. Water power to be made avail¬ 
able, at least in the eastern states of this country, 
must, in almost every case, be developed and 
operated in conjunction with a steam plant, and 
the real problem is the proper combination of 
steam and water power in order to justify the 
development of the latter. It will surprise many 
to learn that more power is sent forth from the 
Narragansett steam station in Providence, R. I., 
from its 00,000 II.P. steam turbine, back into the 
country over the wide-spread lines of the New 
England Power Company, than is brought To the 


industrial centers near the coast from the 
northern Connecticut River and its tributaries. 
Hydroelectric companies on variable streams less 
favored with reservoir sites are becoming con¬ 
nected up with steam reserves at the seaboard, 
and all are rapidly becoming interconnected. 

There are in this country today any num¬ 
ber of hydroelectric developments which have 
been financial failures. In fact the number 
is so great that it is with considerable difficulty 
that independent hydroelectric projects can 
be financed. Some of the failures in independent 
construction have no doubt been due to dis¬ 
appointment in the market but. in general, the 
majority of the failures in new projects and almost 
all the failures in the case of expansions to 
existing systems have been due to two causes: 
First, overestimation of the available water sup¬ 
ply and. second, underestimation of cost. 

Attention should be fixed strongly on the fact 
that the value of a prospective hydroelectric site 
is not in the water and its fall, but solely in the 
use to which this power can be put, and the rate at 
which the total output can be absorbed in indus¬ 
try so as to pay interest upon the capital invested. 
The minimum justification for the enterprise would 
be firm contracts for half the primary output 
and reasonable expectations for rapid future 
sales, resting mainly on the growth of the 
country, growth in habits of luxury, more illumi¬ 
nation, and performing more and more of menial 
tasks by electricity. But the engineer must seek, 
through most careful analysis, to learn just 
where and just how fast the increase on his 
•‘prospect” is coming. Whatever may be said 
for conserving nature’s fuel resources for poster¬ 
ity. as much at least may be said for conserving 
capital for more immediate needs, and for the 
importance of investing the limited supply of 
available capital where it will do the country the 
most good. 

Each prospective site for hydrolectric develop¬ 
ment has problems peculiar to itself; always a 
close-up view and a long-range view into the 
future should be taken. There are many enticing 
prospects of water falls on flashy streams, which 
investigation Will show to have only the value 
that pertains to beautiful scenery. A site is of 
no more value for hydroelectric power than for a 
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cow pasture, except as its potentialities can be 
made to minister to industry or public welfare. 

There is a widespread notion that almost any 
waterfall can be turned by hydroelectric develop¬ 
ment into a never-ending, ever-flowing stream of 
gold, with small understanding of the amount 
of capital that must be buried beyond recall in 
such a venture, and on which interest must be 
paid or income found if capital is to be conserved. 
Nor do many have any conception of the rapid 
rolling-up of compound interest upon those parts 
of a large investment 
for whose product there 
is no immediate cus¬ 
tomer. Mr. Storrow, 
the treasurer and first 
engineer of the water 
power development at 
Lawrence, Mass., 
testified that they 
“ paid one dividend 
on expectations and 
then passed thirteen 
on facts,” while wait¬ 
ing to sell that por¬ 
tion of the power left 
over after supplying 
the three great fac¬ 
tories built simulta¬ 
neously with dam and 
canal. 

Hydroelectric de¬ 
velopment differs 
from steam, electric, 
or other power de¬ 
velopment, in that 
the big expenditure 
for tenter power comes 
mainly all in one 
bunch, whereas with 
steam it comes step by 
step, as needed, for 
almost immediate use. 

In water power de¬ 
velopment the site, 
the water rights, the 
flowage, the dam, the 
power house founda¬ 
tions, and the larger 
part of expenditure 
for turbines, electri¬ 
cal apparatus, switch¬ 
board and transmis¬ 
sion line must be 
made in full at the 
start. The investor 
will do well to look backward while the promoter 
is trying to lead him forward, and study some 
of the financial wreckage. 

When a site is presented for consideration, the 
line of analysis ordinarily is as follows: 


(1.) What is the maximum power in kilowatts 
that the site can be made to produce economi¬ 
cally, and the number of kilowatts per year? 

(2.) What is the size of the successive steps 
in which this total development may best be 
made ? 

(3.) What is the accessibility of the site; its 
distance from established centers of industry, or 
of the population, or its proximity to raw ma¬ 
terials that can be manufactured by its use? 

(4.) llow variable 
is the natural flow of 
water and the fall, day 
by day, and year by 
year; to what extent 
can this be regulated? 

There are no rainfall 
records in this great 
country of sufficient 
duration to enable an 
absolute prediction to 
be made of the avail¬ 
able water supply. It 
is possible, however, 
to determine closely 
the probable value of 
an approximate esti¬ 
mate, and both the 
maximum possible 
error and the probable 
error. It is also 
possible from a short¬ 
term record to con¬ 
struct a probable 
long-term record by 
means of comparison 
with other long-term 
records, where avail¬ 
able, which will give 
a very much better 
idea of the condition 
that may be expected 
than the considera¬ 
tion of the short-term 
record alone. The 
method of doing this 
has been ably out¬ 
lined by Allen Hazen 
in the transactions of 
the American Society 
of Civil Engineers of 
June, 1914. Further¬ 
more, by the use of 
these methods a much 
better estimate can 
be made of the benefit to be derived by storage. 
In the average stream in New York State the 
maximum daily run-off may be one hundred anil 
fifty times the minimum daily run-off. The run- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


$ees and $ees-ness 

S AID a wise old bee at the close of 
the day: “ This colony business 

doesn’t pay. 

“ I put my honey in that old hive that 
others may eat and live and thrive, and 
I do more work in a day, by gee, than 
some of the other fellows do in three. 

“ I toil and worry and save and 
hoard, and all I get is my room and 
board. 

“ It’s me for a hive I can run myself, 
and me for the sweets of my hardened 
pelf.” 

So, the old bee flew to a meadow lone 
and started a business of his own. He 
gave no thought to the buzzing clan, 
but, all intent on his selfish plan, he 
lived the life of a hermit free. “Ah, 
this is great,” said the wise old bee. 

But the summer waned and the days 
grew drear, and the lone bee wailed as 
he dropped a tear; for the varmints 
gobbled his little store, and his wax 
played out and his heart was sore; so 
he winged his way to the old home band, 
and took his meals at the Helping Hand. 

Alone our work is of little worth; 
together we are the lords of earth; so 
it’s all for each and it’s each for all— 
united, stand, or divided, fall. 

—Journal of Commerce. 
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‘Plathburg in Railroad History 
(Continued from Page 4) 

housed also all of the offices required for the 
operation of the road. The Oakes Ames, a car 
ferry of which B. J. Holt was the captain, oper¬ 
ated between the freight house and Burlington, 
Vermont, across Lake Champlain. It was 
equipped with two engines and had two walking 
beams. The entire center of the boat was left 
open for cars, two tracks capable of holding six 
cars each being used. An extra car was placed 
on the lead track just ahead of the switch point, 
making a load of thirteen altogether. Later, 
when the boat showed signs of weakening, these 
tracks were removed and a single track for seven 
cars put down. 

He was running out of Houses Point with 
Rufus Palmer on the Z. V. K. Wilson when the 
New York and Canada road was opened to that 
point, and he was called upon to pilot the last 
train that went by the way of Mooers’ Junction 
and the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain rail¬ 
road, and the first train that passed from Houses 
Point to Mooers' Junction. 

His promotion to an engineer dates back to 
March 4, 1879, when he made his first run with 
the Major Cornell. The Plattsburg and Danne- 
mora having been opened that spring, he became 
one of its engineers at the request of Smith 
Reed, its president, with whom he was well 
acquainted. His first locomotive on that road 
was the L. D. Pillsbury, named after a former 
superintendent of prisons, and he enjoys the dis¬ 
tinction of having run the first passenger train 
out of Lyon mountain as well as hauling the 
first cars of separated ore and lump ore to be 
shipped from the mines there. 

With the various extensions of the line, lie. 
was also closely associated. He made the first 
trip over the road after it had been completed 
to Loon Lake and remembers it well because he 
was never able to see the rail after leaving 
Standish, due to a heavy fall of snow. Then 
when the Chateaugay company leased the Sara¬ 
nac Lake and Lake Placid he made the first run. 
And again, when the road was broadened from 
Cadyville to Lyon Mountain, with the locomo¬ 
tive No. 125, he drew the first standard gauge 
train over the road, a work train carrying the 
chief engineer, James MacMartin, and other 
officials. He also ran the last Chateaugay train 
into Lake Placid and on the return trip brought 
out all of the narrow gauge cars remaining there 
and these comprised the last narrow gauge train 
to pass over the road. 

He remained on the Chateaugay until it was 
taken over by the Company in 1903, when he 
again went running on the main line. During 
the remainder of his career, except the last two 
years when he was employed in the Plattsburg 
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yards, he at one time or another served on all 
the runs on the Champlain divisioji. 

In August, 1880. he married Miss Kate V. 
Goff, whose brother, W. H. Goff, who died only re¬ 
cently, was the mayor of Plattsburg for two 
terms. To them five children were born—three 
daughters and two sons—and all of them are 
living. Reversing a somewhat common tendency 
among children, his daughters were attracted by 
file railroad and all became telegraphers. One, 
Gertrude M. Hewitt, is still in the employ of 
the Company, bolding a regular position at the 
Saranac Lake station, except during the summer 
months when she is stationed at the Hotel Chain- 
plain. Bluff Point. Another daughter is the wife 
of Ira A. Hill, an employe in the freight house 
at Rouses Point, and the third is the wife of 
Howard York, a locomotive fireman, now on a 
leave of absence. 

For thirty-five years he was a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and for 
four years of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen. He is also a member-of Clinton Lodge, 
No. 15, F. & A. M., of Plattsburg, and of the 
Methodist Episcopal church of that city. 

Hydroelectric Development 

(Continued from Page 14) 
off in an occasional year may be fifty per cent 
greater or fifty per cent less than the mean 
annual run-off over a long period of years. One 
can sec how dangerous it is to rely only on esti¬ 
mates of output based on mean annual run-off; 
yet it was estimated that over fifty per cent of 
engineering reports on hydroelectric projects are 
based on predictions of output for the average 
yea r. 

(r>. j What are the requirements of steam re¬ 
serve, or the needs of interconnection by long 
distance transmission lines to other sources, in 
order to provide for given amounts of primary 
power, i. e., power that can be depended upon 
day by day, year after year? 

(6.) What are the prospective load factors, 
daily, weekly and yearly? 

(7.) At what rate will the present or prospec¬ 
tive market absorb this output? How large a 
paying load can be taken on at the start? How 
many years will be required to absorb the entire 
output of the first stage of development? How 
long will it take to absorb the entire output 
proposed ? 

(8.) What particular form or sequence of 
development will be most profitable, sacrificing 
(if need be) efficiency to lessen first cost, but 
with works so laid out that the savings thus 
made, if put into an extension reserve fund, 
could ultimately be used for complete development 
of highest efficiency ? 

(To be continued in Next Issue.) 
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Clicks from the Rails 

Don’t forget to tell your friends note — 

That Delaware and Hudson country offers everything— 

They may crave in the way of desirable vacation attractions— 


The best of scenery, the best of lakes and rivers, the best of mountain retreats, 
all within a territory made famous by its historical importance. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 1. made public an order dismissing 
the petition of the International Federation of Commercial Travelers’ Organizations 
for a 50 per cent reduction in the Pullman surcharge. 

The New York Central is reported to be running its passenger locomotives through 
between Chicago and Buffalo without change. The distance is 520 miles, and is thought 
to be the longest regular run yet established with coal burning locomotives. 

After having used radio communication in the transaction of its daily routine of 
work for three years, the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton management has abandoned it 
in favor of wire service. The radio has been used for all commercial messages and on 
a few occasions, as an emergency measifre, has been depended upon to assist in the 
dispatching of trains. 

For purposes of ready identification and to assist in keeping trespassers off com¬ 
pany property, badges have been issued to all employes of the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton railroad. Unless specifically exempted by the executive department, every 
employe will wear his badge shoulder-high on his outer garment at all times when on 
duty or when on company property. Those found without badges will be dismissed 
until this insignia is secured. 

Says the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette: “It ought to be a disgrace for anyone 
to have an accident at a railway crossing. It can not happen unless the driver de¬ 
liberately takes a chance. Human life is so dear that any driver could well afford to 
stop at a crossing and go out and look for himself rather than take any chances. Pub¬ 
lic sentiment ought to brand as foolhardy and criminal any driver who risks human 
life at a railroad crossing.” 

Of the safety of railroad travel, the New York World recently expressed itself 
editorially as follows: “ The graver disasters involving passengers are growing less 

numerous in the United States. Where in 1900-1904 one passenger was killed of some 
2,000,000 carried, the proportion 20 years later had dropped to one in 5,000,000. The 
most shocking loss of life in railroading now, the automobile greatly contributing, is 
caused by grade crossing collisions, not misadventures in operation.” 

Employes of all railroads entering Muskogee, Oklahoma, according to the M-K-T 
Employes’ magazine, have banded together with the idea of promoting the welfare of 
railroads in general and obtaining as fair competition from motor trucks as possible. 
Under the name of the “ Oklahoma Good Roads Conservation Association,” they will 
endeavor to interest nil citizens in better regulation of trucks and blisses. Equaliza¬ 
tion of traffic taxation is their primary aim. Membership is not confined entirely to 
railroad folks, but it is open to any citizen interested in good roads and the mainte¬ 
nance of dependable transportation. 














